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ABD-ER-RAHMAN, THE ALEXANDRIAN. 
[Condensed from “Revelations of the Lunatic 

Hospital of Cairc,”—written by Al Mohdi, an 

Egyptian author, who died in 1815.] 

Abd.er-rahman being left in possession of a 
large fortune by his father, a wealthy merchant 
of Alexandria, devotes himself intensely to study, 
and makes a proficiency which he fondly deems 
unparalleled. Desirous that others should profit 
by his learning, he prepares narratives to read to 
his friends. Ten times he adventures asa story- 
teller; on each occasion his auditors are put to 
sleep, and some dread misfortune is brought on 
the hapless author’s head. The tenth evening 
brings him to beggary, and consigns him to the 
Moristaén, or Lunatic Asylum of Cairo. 

On the first occasion, Abd-er-rahman began by 
assembling his slaves and reading to them a re- 
eumé of history, which, sooth to say, is not whol. 
ly destitute of soporific qualities. Before he had 
concluded, they had all fallen asleep, leaving the 
doors and gates unfastened. The naib or chief 
of police, discovering this negligence as he went 
his rounds, ordered his attendants to nail up the 
doors, and inflicted a very heavy fine on Abd-er- 
rahman, for thus affording temptation to robbers. 

The unfortunate story-teller consoled himself 
by reflecting on the proverbial stupidity of slaves; 
he resolved to assemble a more enlightened audi- 
tory, and for this purpose invited his friends and 
acquaintances to a magnificent entertainment.— 
After they had feasted on the richest dainties, 
Abd-er-rahman produced his manuscript, and 
read a.very interesting narrative, showing the 
necessity of men reposing all their trust in God. 
But, alas! his auditors fell asleep once more ; on 
looking round, however, he discovered four who 
had escaped the general somnolency, and he 
complimented them highly on their taste and love 
of learning. They, in return, expressed so deep 
an interest in his narrative, that they wished to 
see the historical authorities on which it was 
founded. The delighted author went to seek 
them in his study; they were not easily found, 
and he was consequently absent for some time. 
When he returned, the four attentive guests had 
disappeared, and along with them had vanished 
all Abd-er-rahman’s rich service of plate, with 
the exception of one salver, on which Al Harra- 
mi, the notorious robber, had written some lines 
thanking Abd-er-rahman for his entertainment. 

The néxt morning Abd-er-rahman went to 
lodge his complaint before the aga of the Janis. 
saries, taking with him the salver on which the 
robber had written his complimentary letter. He 
found the aga ~<a on horseback, surrounded 
by a crowd of suitors, to whose complaints he 
could give but distracted attention. Abd-er. 
rahman stated his case and exhibited the salver ; 
the aga heard little and comprehended less of the 
complainant’s statement, but demanded that the 












an accomplice of the gang, and without hearing 
his explanation, ordered him to be bastinadoed. 
The orders were instantly obeyed, while the sur- 
rounding multitude loudly cheered the prompt 
justice of their magistrate. Nor was this all: 
Abd-er-rahman was sentenced to pay a very 
heavy fine to prevent further proceedings before 
a superior tribunal. 

The next audience to which Abd-er-rahman 
recited was composed ofhis relatives, whom he 
had assembled to celeb:ate his reconciliation with 
a cousin, who had been reduced to distress by a 
career of vice and profligacy in a distant land, 
but who represenfed his poverty as the result of 
inevitable misfortunes. Abd-er-rahman believed 
the tale, and by a romantic excess of generosity, 
lent him a large sum of money in private, while 
publicly he affected to entertain suspicions of his 
character. The third tale produced the same ef.- 
fects as the preceding, but the sleep was not im- 
mediately attended with any fatal result. How- 
ever, such soon appeared; Abd-er-rahman had 
placed the bond given him by his cousin in the 
leaves of the book from which he read to his 
guests, whence it was easily abstracted by the 
fraudulent debtor, who laughed the unfortunate 
story-teller to scorn, when he went to seek for 
payment. A law-suit followed. Abd-er-rahman’s 
case, of course, completely failed, and he had 
not only to pay all the costs, but a very heavy 
fine for having brought a false accusation before 
the tribunal; he had also to endure the bastinado 
a second time for perjury. 

A bright idea now seized Abd-er-rahman ; he 
resolved no longer to lead a single life, but to 
obey the recommendations of the Koran, and 
take a wife. We spare our readers an enumera- 
tion of the learned arguments by which he forti- 
fied his resolution ; one, however, deserves to be 
noticed. 

‘‘Amongst the details of the interesting picture 
which my imagination formed of wedded joys— 
a husband in the arms of a beloved wife—a father 
surrounded by prattling children—I cannot ven- 
ture to deny that there glided in, almost uncon- 
sciously, the image of a father and husband read- 
ing his histories to his wife and children—read- 
ing when he pleased, without fearing refusal or 
interruption: it seemed an audience ready pre. 
pared, always at hand, always attentive; and I 
was surprised that Ihad never thought of it be- 
fore.” 

The lady whom he chose was of illustrious 
birth ; she was the daughter of a sherif, or de- 
scendant of the prophet ; and though still young, 
she was the widow of another sheréf, to whom 
she had been contracted in infancy. The nup- 
tials were celebrated with great magnificence ; 
but unfortunately, to enliven the marriage feast, 
Abd-er-rahman told a story, pointing out the fol. 
ly of family pride, and the hazard of marrying 
ladies of noble birth. All went to sleep except 








make any preparations for defence, smote off his 
ear. The tumult awoke the guests, a tremen- 
dous uproar ensued, the police interfered, Abd- 
er-rahman fainted from loss of blood, and on his 
recovery found himself in prison. As the case 
related to sherifs, it came under the cognizance 
of the nakib-al-ashraf, or chief of the illustrious 
descendants of the prophet: he of course decid- 
ed in favour of his relatives, and the unfortunate 
story-teller was not liberated until he had paid a 
very heavy fine. 

Abd-er-rahman, however, found some conso- 
lation in the affection of Fatima, his noble spouse. 
She declared herself so anxious to make some 
compensation¥for the wrongs he had suffered 
from her relatives, that he ventured to request 
she would listen to one of his stories. Fatima 
long resisted, but was finally persuaded, and her 
husband inflicted upon her a narrative of greater 
extent than any he had yet ventured to relate. Of 
course she fell asleep; her gown swept over a 
chafing-dish which was placed in the room; it 
took fire; the flames communicated to the tapes- 
try ; and before the conflagration could be extin- 
guished, Abd-er-rahman’s mansion and furniture 
were consumed, and he was severely fined for 
negligence that endangered the safety of the 
city. 

Fatima escaped with life, but no persuasions 
could induce her to become a listener a second 
time. Abd-er-rahman, therefore, resolved to 
take another wife, and he chose an old maid 
named Alima. Two wives in one house natu. 
rally disagreed ; Alima especially was jealous of 
the least attention shown to Fatima, and in order 
to cure her, Abd-er-rahman resolved to tell a 
story. Great was his.delight when Alima not 
only expressed a willingness to hear it, but de- 
clared that she would remain standing all “the 
time, in order to resist the drowsiness which had 
overcome his former auditors. But alas! before 
the tale was finished she fell down and broke 
both her arm andleg. The physician summoned 
to attend her displayed so little skill, that Abd-er- 
rahman refused to pay him; the case was brought 
before the uwlemas, or doctors of civil law, to 
which respectable body the physician belonged, 
and Abd-er-rahman had to pay, not only the bill, 
but very heavy damages for having spoken dis. 
respectfully of the learned professions, 

“Though the ass may make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, yet an ass he will come back,” says a 
proverb quoted by our inveterate story-teller to 
excuse his perseverance. Abd-er-rahman took 
a third wife, a beautiful young girl called Lula, 
or “the pearl,” in consequence of her charms, 
but which was changed into Zeinab, “the orna- 
ment of her father,” from the fame the brought 
her family. But Zeinab was an idiot, and Abd. 
er-rahman searched among his histories for one 
that might awaken her ideas. He took the pre. 
caution of placing some slaves in the apartment, 
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and to banish the danger of sleep, permitted them 
to interrupt him by questions and comments.— 
Zeinab’s questions were so absurd and childish 
that her husband soon ceased to answer them, and 
she and her slaves were quickly asleep. A ter- 
rific crash in the kitchen disturbed the party ; 
Abd-er-rahman had delayed supper to the con- 
clusion of his lecture ; a strange dog, guided by 
the scent of the meat, found a way into the house, 
and tumbled down the plates as he made a spring 
at a tempting shoulder of mutton. The slaves 
hasted to punish the intruder, but the dog fled 
with his prey, and escaped into one of the city 
sewers. The noise attracted the notice of the 
police; some doubt was felt respecting the ex- 
cuse assigned for the riot, the sewer was opened, 
and in it was found, to the horror of all true be. 
lievers, a leg of pork, which the dog had proba. 
bly stolen from some infidel’s kitchen. Such a 
crime could not go unpunished ; Abd-er-rahman 
was brought before the great council of the ule- 
mas for the crime of having swine’s flesh dress- 
ed in his mansion; the evidence was deemed 
conclusive before a tribunal already prejudiced 
against him; he had once more to endure the 
bastinado and pay a heavy fine. * 

A fourth wife, named Zahara, was taken by 
the inveterate story-teller, and the very second 
day after his marriage he read to her a new nar- 
rative. Zahara fell so fast asleep that she could 
not be awakened, and asthe tale recited to her 
had been one of diablerie, the slaves reported 
that their master had bewitched his spouse.— 
Abd-er-rahman was thrown into prison, and be. 
fore he was liberated had to undergo the torture 
several times. Zahara had, however, only coun. 
terfeited this supernatural slumber to have an op. 
portunity of escaping with her gallant. When 
this was made known to the judges, they acquit- 
ted Abd.er-rahman, and he was allowed to return 
home without paying any fine. 

He next purchased some slaves for his harem, 
believing that he could command more attention 
from them than from his wives. One evening he 
assembled them in a kiosk, or summer-house, 
which he had erected in his garden, and having 
trimmed hislamp and produced his manuscript, 
threatened them with the severest punishment if 
they dared to fall asleep. When he concluded, 
he found that all his auditors but one had stolen 
away, and she was buried inslumber. By asud- 
den angry movement Abd-er-rahman overthrew 
the table and lamp; the awakened slave fled 
with the speed of lightning ; and Abd-er-rahman, 
pursuing her in the darkness, tumbled intoa re. 
servoir, which, luckily for him, was only half full 
of water. It was, however, so deep that he could 
not get out, and so far from the house that his 
cries could not be heard. There he remained 
until the muezzin ascended a neighbouring mina- 
ret to proclaim the hour of morning prayer, when 
his cries attracted the notice of this pious func. 
tionary. Abd-er-rahman was extricated, but 
was attacked by a severe fever, which almost 
brought him to the grave. Scarcely had he re. 
cuvered, when he was summoned to appear be- 
fore the priests of the mesque to answer for the 
crime of interrupting the muezzin’s holy procla- 
mation. Tle chief mollah, however, treated him 
leniently, sentencing him only to bestow a large 
sum in alms, as an atonement for his impiety. 

Abd-er-rahman was now at his wit’s end; but 
he resolved to make a final effort, and to have 








the tale read by his slave, in order to determine 
whether the matter or manner of his recitals had 
most share in producing his former calamities. 
A splendid banquet was prepared, 4 large com- 
pany assembled, the feast was concluded, the 
reading commenced, and Abd-er-rahman was the 
firs: to fall asleep. When he awoke, he found 
himself alone with the reader ; he went to search 
the house for his guests, and received ocular de- 
monstration that he was plundered by his slaves, 
and dishonoured by his wives. Transported with 
rage, he attempted to take immediate vengeance, 
aided by some domestics that still remained faith- 
ful; a terrible scene of confusion ensued, the 
police rushed in to learn the cause, and the guil- 
ty parties with one accord proclaimed that Abd- 
er-rahman was insane. His violent behaviour 
when brought before the magistrates gave credi- 
bility to the accusation, and he was sent to the 
Moristén, or Lunatic Asylum of Cairo. Here 
he continued ten years. When he wasat length 
permitted to quit it, he found his house in ruins, 
his wives married to others, and all his property 
destroyed. Thenceforward he became astroll- 
ing story-teller, and gained a miserable liveli- 
hood by reciting his narratives to caravans of pil- 
grims. 





THE HISTORY OF RAFIF, 
THE SQUINTING ASTROLOGER OF ALEXANDRIA. 
_ (By the same author.) 

1 am a native of Smyrna: the circumstances 
of my infancy have left such a feeble impression 
on my memory that I can with difficulty recal 
them. Moreover Iremember perfectly, that from 
my earliest infancy the first object that struck 
my view was a piece of red cloth, suspended 
from my little turban, which hung over my fore- 
head in the shape of a tongue, falling so exactly 
between my eyes that the pupils were constantly 
directed towards it by an involuntary attraction. 
My mother, full of tender fears, had used this 
means asan efficacious talisman to ward off the 
danger ot, the evil eye, which might be turned 
upon me. I did not lay aside this amulet until I 
was nine years old, when, being admitted into 
the congregation of the faithful, I had acquired 
a right to the protection of our holy prophet, and 
the evil eye could no longer injure one of whom 
our divine religion was the parent and guardian. 

My father was secretary to the kadi of Smyrna. 
He designed me to be his successor, when age 
and education had qualified me for the place. He 
was especially anxious to instruct me in juris. 
prudence, and no sooner was I able to read than 
he placed in my hands the words of the most 
celebrated Mohammedan lawyers. I had no 
taste for the study thus recommended to me, and 
I confess that I preferred the sports of my youth. 
ful companions to dry studies on law and equity. 
Whenever I could make my escape, I went to 
sport with my comrades, sometimes intthe fields, 
sometimes in the gardens that surround the city. 

Detained all day in court by his professional 
avocations, my father was ignorant of my con- 
stant truancy: and my mother, who loved me 
with all the mistaken fondness shown to an only 
child, was careful to conceal my faults. In our 
meetings, each of my companions had a nick. 
name ; they called me, I know not why, the 
squinter, and I have been so accustomed to the 
title that I have kept it to this day. 





I had reached my sixteenth year without trou- 
bling myself much about the future, when all my 
father’s hopes were suddenly overthrown—the 
kadi, his protector, was disgraced, all his pro- 
perty confiscated by the Divan of Constantinople, 
and he was forced to resign his dignity to a suc. 
cessor sent from the capital. The new dignita- 
ry, though a Turk by birth, showed some regard 
for his predecessor, and seeing that the confisca- 
tion of his property had deprived him of all re. 
sources, he generously offered him the post 
which my father had hitherto occupied. 

The old kadi was but too happy to accept an of. 
fer which came so luckily to extricate him from 
his difficulties; and my father becoming the chief 
victim of these double reverses of fortune, was 
so deeply grieved, that in eight days I followed 
him to the tomb. My mother, who had been 
ailing long before, did not long survive her hus- 
band, and I suddenly found myself an orphan, 
with no prospect but the deepest misery. 

I knew nothing ; I had no means of procuring 
the necessaries of life ; my former comrades were 
too young to give me any assistance; I had only 
some distant relations, who cruelly refused me 
even alodging. One of them, more compas. 
sionate than the rest, was pleased at least to give 
me some advice; he counselled me to address 
the new kadi, implore his pity, and solicit the 
lowest place in his household, the meanest occu- 
pation that could afford me the means of subsis- 
tence. 

I hasted to follow this advice; want, which I 
now feJt bitterly, permitted neither hesitation nor 
delay. Iran to the kadi’s door, I solicited and 
obtained permission to appear in his presence. 
I found him seated on cushions in acorner of a 
large saloon, and in the opposite corner was the 
old kadi discharging the duties which were once 
performed by my father. The physiognomy of 
my future protector appeared favourable, and 
seemed to promise a happy result. I made my 
request, which I deemed it right to accompany 
with the most extravagant eulogiums, declaring 
him the most illustrious of all kadis, past, present 
and future, the only man on earth capable of fil- 
ling such an exalted office, eclipsing the glory of 
all his predecessors, and depriving his succes. 
sors for ever of all hope of displaying similar 
merit. 

During my harangue, the expression of his 
countenance totally changed; by degrees his 
brow darkened. his eyes sparkled, and finally his 
voice was raised against me with all the fury of 
the most violent indignation. He fiercely re- 
proached me with having been sent by his ene- 
mies to insult him at his own tribunal, asserting 
that my praises were addressed to the old kadi, 
towards whom he declared that my looks were 
constantly directed, though, as I have already 
said, he sat at a distance on the opposite side of 
the room. He would not listen to any apology 
or explanation, and the only result of my audi. 
ence was to be forcibly ejected from the mansion 
where I hoped to find a refuge, with orders to 
quit the city immediately, and never to return. 

In the course of the same evening the old kadi, 
who, as it seems, had ma similar mistake, 
sent secretly to thank me for the courage with 
which I had maintained his superiority over his 
successor, and displayed his gratitude by sending 
me some provisions and a small sum of money, 





adding that he would secure me a passage on 
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board a vessel whiclt was to sail the following 
morning. 

I had lost by some unforeseen error the pro- 
tection-I had sought, and I did not conceive it 
necessary, by confessing the truth, to reject the 
unexpected patronage which by the same error 
I had involuntarily procured. In fact, my design 
was, by praising the new kadi and exalting him 
far above his predecessor, to take vengeance for 
my father and myself at the same time, whose 
modest place he had usurped; and assuredly I 
was far from imagining that he would mistake 
this part of my address for flattery. But by some 
inexplicable fatality my designs were frustrated ; 
my praise was mistaken for reproach—my re- 
proach for praise. 

I made enquiries about the ship to which I had 
been recommended; she lay at the entrance of 
the harbour, and [instantly went on board. The 
captain had received notice of my coming, and 
employed me as his attendant during the trip. 
Our voyage was not long; our destination was 
Iskandertin (Alexandretta,) and in five days we 
reached that Syrian port without encountering 
any danger. Iwas engaged, as I have said, by 
the captain only for the trip. As soonas he had 
cast anchor, he informed me that he had taken 
me on board only out of complaisance to the old 
kadi, and directed me to seek a new master in 
the town which we had just reached. AsI had 
no luggage, my disembarkation was easily effect- 
ed; during the rest of the day I wandered through 
the streets and bazaars of Iskanderiin; no one 
spoke to me, and I didnot dare to address any 
body. 

When evening came, I sat down sorrowfully 
at the end of the long pier which forms the har. 
bour, reflecting on my sorrowful position; not 
knowing where I could procure shelter for the 
night, whose shades were thickening around me, 
nor food for my empty stomach, which was man- 
ifesting its uneasiness by audible grumblings.— 
My glances were mechanically turned to my left 
over the long promontory which, extending into 
the sea, closed the gulph on that side and hid 
from view the summits of the lofty mountains of 
Kribras (Cyprus). All at once I saw near mea 
tall, stiff, and meagre figure, which seemed to 
me areal ghost. This being, whose approach I 
had not observed, and whose presence froze me 
with horror, had two piercing eyes, a counte- 
nance of cadaverous paleness; his bones seemed 
ready to burst through a skin as dry as parch- 
ment; his brows were thick and beetling, and a 
long white beard hung in wild disorder below 
his chest ; he wore a dark coloured robe, and his 
motions were as precise and regular as if they 
had been the result of machinery. His eyes were 
fixed on the starry heavens, and he directed his 
view successively to different stars, using instru. 
ments of curious construction, the like of which 
I had never seen. 

I telt assured that this strange being was a ma- 
gician, practising some of his diabolical arts, and 
I expected that the evil genii would immediately 
assemble around him in obedience to his necro. 
mantic spells. Fear kept me motionless ; I kept 
my eyes fixed upon him, attentively watching his 
movements; they were all new to me, and I ex. 
pected momentarily to become their victim. My 
danger appeared to increase when I saw this 
mysterious and awful being lower his looks to 
me, and his glance met mine. 








After some moments of mutual and silent ob- 
servation, during which drops of cold perspira- 
tion streamed from my forehead, he addressed 
me in a hoarse voice, whose tones however were 
not at all menacing. ‘Friend,’ said he, ‘I see 
with pleasure that you share my tastes and pur- 
suits; during the last half hour, I perceive that 
your looks have been directed towards that bril- 
liant sky which extends its splendid canopy over 
the summit of Mount Taurus, and now your eyes, 
directed to the zenith, seem anxious to penetrate 
through the group of nebulous stars directly over 
our heads. Tell me, which is the constellation 
that has thus engaged your attention? 

Reassured by hearing a human voice from this 
frightful body, which I had taken for some su- 
pernatural being that haunted this solitary place, 
I was about to reply, but he did not give me time. 
‘You may,’ he continued, ‘bless your fate and the 
constellations that protect you: I am the cele- 
brated Abd-al-nejum (servant of the stars,) whose 
high acquirements in astronomy have procured 
him the surname al Feleky (the Celestial) .... 
Perceiving you just now with your eyes fixed on 
the starry heaven, I easily divined that you were 
impelled by some insurmountable impulse to my 
favourite study. I immediately observed with 
care the aspect of the heavens, I have found it 
favourable to you, and it has enjoined me to cul. 
tivate your taste for such exalted knowledge.— 
Come then with confidence, my son; Abd.al- 
nejim willin your company penetrate the palace 
of science; come with me. my house shall be 
your residence and your academy.’ 

The astronomer then took me by the hand. 
Delighted by such an unexpected invitation, I 
permitted him to conduct me in silence, dreading 
that too speedy an explanation might lead him to 
change his benevolent purpose. We passed 
through several narrow streets in the meanest 
quarter of the town, and after several turnings 
stopped before a small house, whose appearance 
was far from sumptuous. Abd-al-nejim opened 
the door himself; a circumstance which con- 
vinced me that he had neither slaves nor ser- 
vants. Taking me again by the hand, he led 
me in the dark to a confined spot, where he desir. 
ed me to sitdown. Having lighted an old lamp, 
he turned to examine his new guest. He appear- 
ed surprised at the poverty of my dress, which 
the darkness had hitherto prevented him from nb- 
ticing ; his tone immediately changed, his kind 
profiers gave place to stern and imperious ques. 
tions. Not being able to avoida reply, I related 
without disguise the circumstances that had 
brought me to the place where he found me, and 
where my glances were vaguely directed over 
the surface of the western waters, instead of 
being elevated, as he supposed, to the brilliant 
sky of the east. I testified my gratitnde for the 
kind offers he had made, but did not conceal that 
food was with me a more pressing want than les. 
sons in astronomical science. . ... Abd-ai-nejum 
sat dowg on a wretched mat, which was almost 
the only article of furniture in his room, and rest. 
ing his head upon his hands, seemed lost in 
thought. At length he proposed to take me into 
his service, on condition that I should ask no 
wages, but be content with bed and board, promi- 
sing that if I proved faithful he would make me 
his heir. 

I lived with him very miserably for twelve 
years; when J asked him for instructions, he said 











that nature herself had forbidden me to become 
an astronomer. Every day he repeated that the 
stars promised him great wealth and length of 
life ; but nevertheless, I found him one morning 
dead in his bed, and conformably to his promises 
Iwas his sole heir. The inheritance however 
was only some few articles of furniture, and his 
mathematical instruments. The owner of the 
house soon gave me notice to quit, I made a lit. 
tle money by the sale of the furniture, and care- 
fully preserving the astronomical instruments of 
my deceased master, I sought another lodging. 

I obtained it in the house of an old woman 
who lodged in the suburbs, to whom I had sold 
some pieces of paper covered with figures, on 
which my master had written his scientific calcu- 
lations, which she purchased as talismans, to in- 
crease the fertility of her pigeons and keep them 
from vermin. I had no difficulty in persuading 
her that I had inherited the knowledge as well 
as the instruments of my old master; and her 
neighbours of both sexes flocked to obtain the aid 
of my astrological talents. All my master’s old 
papers on which he had scribbled figures were 
successively sold as talismans. 

Finding this new trade very successful, I re- 
solved, like Abd.al-nejim, to draw horoscopes, 
and predict future events from the stars. I had 
picked up from his conversation the names of 
some of the cqnstellations, but I did not know 
what was their position in the sky; however, I 
hoped that I would easily acquire this knowledge 
by making use of the instrument. In vain I tried 
in every way to imitate what I had so often seen 
my master do; but somehow or other I could 
never distinctly see through the telescope the 
stars that my master saw, or perhaps only pre-e 
tended to see. I have always thought that he 
designedly injured the instruments before his 
death, for fear lest the fame of my science might 
eclipse his own..... My reputation increased 
every day, and unfortunately for me it extended 
too far. My fame reached the governor of the 
city. He was about to become a father, and sum- 
moned me*to draw the horoscope of the unborn 
child. I went boldly, pretended to make some 
observations, drew some whimsical figures, made 
some idle calculations, and unhesitatingly de- 
clared that he would soon be the father of a boy. 
I did not know that my new employer had brought 
at a great expense another astronomer from An. 
takyeh (Antioch.) He was posted in another 
part of the house, and announced that the child 
would be a girl. They brought us together, that 
we might compare our different horoscopes. I 
could make nothing of my adversary's scheme ; 
he easily demonstrated that mine was composed 
only of figures drawn at random, calculations 
either absurd or insignificant, and marks that had 
no connection or relation. For want of good ar. 
gument, I overwhelmed my adversary with re- 
proaches, and he retorted as well as he could.— 


From words we were about to come to blows, 


when we received a piece of news which put an 
end to our quarrel. The woman who had been 
summoned to attend the lady, announced that she 
had died from anxiety and fright. 

Being banished as an impostor, I fled to Syria, 
whére I fell in with a band of robbers, who car. 
ried me bound to Acre, and set me at liberty on 
condition of my remaining in the city and pre. 
senting myself every.evening at the great foun. 
tain which supplies the town with water. I ob. 
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tained admission to the house of a Jew, by promi- 
sing him an amulet that would protect him from 
the tyranny of the pacha, deservedly called Jez- 
zar (the butcher.) The Jew’s daughter, who un- 
fortunately was but 

“A sign-post likeness of the human race, 

That is, at once resemblance and disgrace,” 
fellin love with me; but I rejected her advances 
on the plea that the stars prohibited our union. 
She accepted the excuse, and continued her kind- 
ness. During a fortnight I presented myself re- 
gularly at the fountain, but the weather continu- 
ing cloudy, my services were not required. At 
length, one fine evening, I met at the rendezvous 
the captain of the robbers by whom I had been 
seized. 

‘Here you come,’ said a voice which I knew 
too well; ‘I was waiting for you. If you have 
not your astronomical instruments, run and get 
them ; and take care that you do not keep me 
long waiting.’ Terrified and confounded, I hasted 
to execute his orders with all expedition, and 
speedily returned. ‘Follow me,’ said he ; ‘do not 
tremble thus: fear nothing; no evil will befall 
you, unless you bring it on your own head.— 
Above all things, keep perfectly silent until you 
reach your destination.” Then, without any 
further explanation, he began to walk towards 
one of the corners of the enclosure. I followed 
my mute guide without saying a word, endea- 
vouring to persuade myself into feliance on the 
promise he had made. 

We soon reached a low and shabby-looking 
portal: it was opened without noise at a scarcely 
perceptible signal, and I was handed over by my 
guide to two other conductors as silent as him- 
self. ‘These new personages, who seemed to me 
either slaves or domestics, gave me in charge to 
two others in a second chamber; they again re- 
signed me to a new pair in a third room, and thus 
I was transferred from the hands of one pair to 
those of the next, until Ireached the presence of 
their master. 

I have said from the hands, but this is an inac- 
curate expression; not one of those whom I en. 
countered in my passage had retained possession 
of his entire person. One had lost a hand, 
another a foot; this had been deprived ofan eye, 
the next wanted a nose or ears. Among them 
there was not one complete man; they were 
rather ‘the ruins of humanity’—ruins more or less 
mutilated and disfigured. No where could there 
be found such a collection of the halt and maim. 
ed; it seemed that a person in full possession of 
his limbs was incompatible with the arrangements 
of this extraordinary mansion. ‘Great God! 
thought I with a shudder, ‘am I doomed to wear 
the livery of this miserable band ? 


These involuntary reflections were cut short! 


by my admission into the last room. It was badly 
lighted by a single lamp, and the corners were 
shrouded in almost total darkness; the furniture 
was mean and scanty: but when I glanced around 
I beheld the glitter of scymetars, daggers and 
swords, and through the shade along the walls I 
saw about twelve soldiers perfectly motionless, 
standing in frightful silence. At the extremity 
of the room, in the corner farthest from the door, 
there was seated on a miserable carpet, support- 
ed by filthy and torn cushions, a man already old, 
of haughty and ferocious aspect. His eyes were 
sunk in his head, but light flashed from them 
through the thick andshaggy brows by which 








they were covered, like the glare of the hyena 
thirsting for carnage. His savage appearance, 
and his brows rigidly contracted, announced the 
violent passions ofa merciless heart. His beard 
was in disorder, his turban of coarse stuff badly 
arranged, his dress soiled and worn. In his 
girdle there was a large dagger and two enor- 
mous pistols; before him lay a naked sabre, and 
several other instruments of destruction. He 
smoked from a pipe of common clay, whose stem 
was asimple reed. In the midst of the clouds of 
smoke that surrounded him, I seemed to see 
some fantastic spectre, and I thought for a mo- 
ment that Eblis stood before me in his proper 
person. His eyes ac length were fixed on me; a 
shudder of mortal terror shook my limbs ; I dis- 
covered that I was in the presence of the cruel 
Pacha of Acre, the terrible Jezzar.... Ithen 
comprehended perfectly the cause of all the mu- 
tilations [had met since my entrance into his 
palace ; I was in the lion’sden.... 

Jezzar looked at me for some time in silence, 
without changing his position. Then raising his 
voice, and softening a little the tiger-like ferocity 
of his countenance, ‘You are an astronomer,’ 
said he; ‘Ihave need of you.’ 

These few words banished my fear, and re- 
stored my courage. I knew that these men, so 
cruel and irritable towards their dependents, 
often exhibit despicable weakness to those whom 
they deem necessary to them, and on whom they 
depend in turn. 

The pacha immediately rose, and ordered me 
to accompany him to one of the terraces of his 
palace. When we reached it, he pointed out a 
brilliant star of ruddy aspect, with whose name I 
am unacquainted, but which was on my right.— 
‘There is my star,’ said he ; ‘observe it, and tell 
me what it predicts.’ 

I turned my instrument to the specified star, 
but soon the pacha asserted that my looks were 
turned to the side opposite that which he indicat- 
ed, and that I was observing a star on the left, 
different from his. Twice he warned me, twice 
I assured him that he was mistaken, and even 
dared to add, ‘I know what I see, and I would 
know it though I saw it not.’ Scarcely had I 
spoken, when my third warning was a terrible 
blow of his scymetar, which deprived me of that 
part of my arm you see wanting. 

I fell to the ground senseless. The servants 
of the pacha finding me in this condition, believ- 
ed me dead, and threw me into the street. Lucki- 
ly I was found by my Jewish host, who took me 
home and bound up my wounds. When I was 
sufficiently recovered to tell my story, the Jew 
expressed his astonishment at the mercy with 
which I had been treated, assuring me that I 
was the only person to whom Jezzar had ever 
vouchsafed two warnings. In spite ofall the en- 
treaties of the Jew, I resolved to leave Acre ; and 
well was it for me that I did so, as I learned 
shortly afterwards that the pacha had seized the 
Jew, and condemned him to the horrible death of 
impalement. I came to Cairo, and soon obtain. 
ed large sums by the sale of amulets and talis. 
mans. Intoxicated by success, I believed that 
I had somehow or other become really learned, 
and presented myself to be publicly examined in 
astronomy by thé body of the ulemas. My blun- 
ders were so very extraordinary, and my blus- 
tering efforts to hide my ignorance so ludicrous, 
that the whole assembly believed me insane, and 








——— 
I was consigned to this Hospital for Lunatics. 
Farewell, gentle visiter ! when you depart from 
thes@, walls, remember the unfortunate Rafif. 
= 
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FRANCE. 

Much excitement prevailed throughout Paris 
about the celebration of the three days, the Re- 
volution of July. There were afloat plots, and 
rumours of plots against the life of Louis Philippe; 
many persons were arrested and examined.— 
There was alarm in the Royal family, which, 
however, never reached the heart of the King. 
The conspirators, it was said, were to mix among 
the soldiers at the review, and some one shoot 
His Majesty. M. Thiers and the Privy Council 
declared that the review should not take place, 
but the King replied, whenever he could not re. 
view his loyal guard, he was willing to die. The 
fears of the Queen were so excited by these 
alarms, that she caused a bell to be hung com- 
municating with the chamber of the King, which 
she might ring at any hour ofthe night, and be 
assured by his echo belli, that her husband lived. 
The cabinet determination finally prevailed, and 
the review was countermanded to the mortifica- 
tion of the Parisians, and disappointment of thou- 
sands of strangers who lingered in Paris to be 
spectators. Other preparations, however, were 
not forgotten—the Champs Elysées were fitted 
up in great magnificence ; the covering over the 
colossal figures of the arch of Triumph were 
withdrawn, and the arch itself, for the first time, 
opened to the free passage of citizens. The Pont 
du Concord was appropriated for the exhibition 
of fire-works prepared to gratify the people. 

The important day at length arrived ; the anni- 
versary ot that on which Marshal Mortier and 
fourteen others had been destroyed by the in. 
fernal machine of Fieschi, who attempted 
the life of the King and perpetrated such 
indiscriminate destruction. The Church of In- 
valids, where the Marshal and his fellow suffer- 
ers were interred, was covered with black ; hun- 
dreds of lamps in broad day flickered around the 
walls ; the National Guard with fixed bayonets, 
was drawn up in the aisle, while citizens, male 
and female, crowded the church. Music had 
been composed for the occasion, and the choicest 
singers of Paris engaged to express it with ful- 
lest effect. Priests chaunted, and the choir rais- 
ed their sweetest peals in mournful anthems to 
heaven, while the congregation listened in si- 
lence. All citizens and strangers were clad in 
black, which comported with the attire of the 
building and formed a contrast to the gorgeous 
emblems of conquest suspended over head, for 
in this church trophies taken at the conquest of 
Algiers were deposited, and banners and horse- 
hair standards of Algerine pashas, with other 
warlike emblems, were suspended from the walls, 
creating altogether a tumultuous impression. 
This, no doubt, was increased by considering 
where we were, the Hospital of Invalids, in 
whose walls near five thousand of the old soldiers 
of Bonaparte, at that hour, dragged their shatter. 
ed frames around. 

The evening of this, the third day, capped the 
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grand climacteric of display—the Palace, the 
Champs Elysées, and the grand Triumphant arch 
were illuminated. From one place to the other 
a line of lights, more than a mile in extent, flared 
along the promenade, and at 9 o’clock, fire- 
works were to be displayed. Paris had poured 
out its population to witness the exhibition, and 
just at the hour appointed, the weather proved ad- 
verse. The day had been excessively hot, and 
thunder clouds had collected through the sky.— 
A torrent of rain now descended and deluged 
the expectant crowd, but no one thought of dis- 
appointing such an immense throng. The dis. 
play commenced; rockets, Roman candles, bombs 
and all that was ignitible, were set off in profu. 
sion. Heavy cannon were fired, and for an hour 
or more the scene presented all the mock cir. 
cumstance of a bombardment. Nor were the 
military wanting to complete the representation. 
Bodies of troops had approached Paris—centinels 
were posted in numerous places, while patrols of 
horse paraded the streets. Soon as the fire-works 
were finished, the crowd dispersed out of the 
weather, to the great satisfaction, it was said, of 
the anxious hearts at Neuilly. 

The hospital for Invalids is a noble monu- 
ment of French liberality. It was founded by 
Louis XIV, for the reception of superannuated or 
wounded soldiers, and during the time of Napo. 
leon gave shelter to near eight thousand men. 
The Emperor presented the institution with a fine 
library, and there is an ample space shaded by 
trees for recreation. A quantity of plate has at 
different times been given by Royal personages, 
and each soldier has his silver cup and fork, 
while the officers are served entirely on silver. 
There is preserved here a fine statue of Napoleon, 
and in one of the rooms likenesses of the princi- 
pal military commanders of France. The Inva- 
lids parade every day and perform all the detail 
services of the institution. A numberof drum. 
mer and fifer boys attracted my attention ; they 
were all children of the Invalids brought up un- 
der the eye of their parents. The only punish- 
ment for neglect of duty is to strip off the uniform 
and clothe the culprit in a long grey coat, be- 
sides depriving him for a time of the privilege of 
leaving the establishment. 

One of the Ministers of State died suddenly 
during my stay in Paris, and the burial service 
was performed in great style at the Church of St. 
Roche. This is one of the largest, richest, and 
handsomest churches in Paris. On this occa- 
sion the Bishop and a number of Priests officiat- 
ed, with boys in white surplices. The dresses, 
crosses, and sacred banners, carried in holy pro- 
cession by the priests, were rich in needle-work, 
in gold and silver, and the pious train moved 
along the aisle, while solemn music floated 
through the ample church. The altar glittered 
with splendour—and behind the altar devout vo- 
taries knelt in holy adoration before sacred 
shrines, adorned with paintings and images.— 
Under a iarge and glowing painting ofa rising 
sun, at the remote end of the church, was the 
representation of arock and a cave. Within the 
cave angels watched around the place where 
Jesus lay, while one pointing towards the sun’s 
rays, seemed to say, he is not here but is risen. 
The figures were as large as life. Order was 
preserved during the service, by sextons wearing 
small swords at their sides and huge coats em- 
broidered in gold, after the costume of Louis the 








Fourteenth, contrasting strongly with the poor, 
humble mendicants at the various doors of the 
church, who held out a brush which from time to 
time, they dipped in a font of holy water, for the 
pious to touch, who occasionally repaid the offer- 
ing by the gratuity ofa single sous. 

The Pantheon is among the most conspicuous 
buildings in Paris; the dome affords a fine view 
of the city. The interior is graceful, spacious, 
and elegant, being appropriated to the reception 
of statues and monuments of illustrious men. Un- 
der the building, tombs of several are already 
vuilt; that of Jean Jacques Rousseau represents 
a flame issuing from his coffin. 

For a people said to be so trivolous as the 
French, a most natural conception of what is 
proper isevery where conspicuous. And this is 
no where more remarkable than in their Ceme- 
teries. There are four appropriated to the city. 
That of Pére la Chaise, is situated on the out- 
skirts of Paris, and derives its name from a con- 
fessor of Louis the Fourteenth. It is appropriat- 
ed to the use of five arrondissements. The situa- 
tion ison a high, sloping ground to the North. 
east of Paris. The ground is a wilderness of 
trees, principally cedar, wild foliage, and flowers 
planted by the hand of affection. Winding paths 
leading from principal walks conduct to tombs 
of all grades of magnificence aud design, and to 
small chapels enclosing little altars, with the 
usual array of those ina Romish Church,—some- 
times little figures of the Virgin embracing the 
infant son—sometimes a picture and the chalices 
of the sacrament, and burning tapers. It would 
be almost superfluous to describe any of the 
tombs, when it is estimated that twenty-five 
thousand are within the walls. The rich and poor, 
by order of government, are buried in these 
cemeteries, and funerals are arranged into six 
classes and regulated by a tariffof expense. The 
poor are gratuitously interred, and here may be 
found monuments to Volney, Beaumarchais, Mar. 
shals Ney and Massena,the Marchioness de Beau- 
harnais, David, Madame Blanchard, and a monu- 
ment of Gothic architecture over the ashes of 
Abelard and Heloise. 

The street which leads to this cemetery is fill. 
ed with shops of stone cutters, of wreath makers, 
and blacksmiths, where are seen monuments in 
progress, and wreaths sold to hang ‘over them, 
and iron railings formed to surround the graves 
which affection would hallow. 

The French Government affords great facili- 
ties to the public, as well for improvement in fine 
arts as in the liberal professions. The national 
patronage and liberality to strangers, invite them 
to this favoured capital where they meet and 
hold intercourse with the learned of all nations. 
The professors ofthe Medical Colleges are paid 
by Government, and students without pecuniary 
requisitions walk the Hospitals, and the degree 
of a regular physician from any country affords 
free ingress to all the Medical Hospitals in Paris. 
An American physician enjoying this advantage, 
carried me arouna the wards of the Hotel Dieu, 
where the sick appeared to receive all the care 
and comfort their situations could require They 
were laid about ten feet apart on narrow beds, 
curtained and very clean, and in this particular 
the greatest attention appeared universally pre- 
valent. A case of achild was shown me who, 
by the bursting of a pistol, had blown off a part of 
his face and a considerable portion of his nose. 








Incisions were made over his forehead, and the 
skin brought down and made té form anew cheek, 
and supply the portion of the nose which had 
been destroyed. Adhesion had taken place and 
the disfigurement was comparatively trifling. 


«To be continued.) 
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“Tue SecreTary.”—A recent able writer 
gives the following humorous account of this 
singular bird, of which a living specimen may be 
seen in the London Zoological Gardens :— 

“This last is a character; and his official air, 
with his velvet shorts and slender legs, brings 
reminiscences of the tenant of some bureau in la 
vieille France. There is an air of dignity and 
diplomacy about him; and, though not without 
courage after his kind, he evidently considers 
discretion to be the better part of valor. Observe 
him when a common snake is introduced into his 
inclosure. Though in a state ofthe greatest ex- 
citement he is collected. His bright eye, terrible 
as Vathek’s, never quits the serpent; but he 
keeps aloof, till, watching his opportunity, he 
darts at it, his foot strikes it near the neck, and 
with his beak he deals a murderous blow on the 
head of the writhing reptile, which is very often 
the coup de grace. But whether it be so or no, 
the bird recoils—still keeping his eye on the 
snake, whose least motion, if it be still alive, 
causes a renewal of the attack, retreat, and 
watching—till no doubt exists as to the death of 
the victim: the bird then cautiously approaches, 
and begins todevour it. Such is the secretary’s 
mode of dealing with a common snake in cap- 
tivity ; and his caution evidently arises from the 
instinct implanted in him against those poisonous 
serpents which are his appointed prey in the south 
of Africa. His form is admirably adapted to his 
habits, and his length of limb, protected far up- 
wards by scales impervious to a serpent’s tooth, 
secures his more vulnerable parts in great mea- 
sure from the dying desperation of the enemy; 
while the bony prominences of his wings and his 
powerful falcon-beak complete his offensive ar. 
mor: for, ina state of nature, he is said, when 
the serpent raises itself against him, to give it 
stunning blows with one wing while he shields 
his body with the other ; and, ever and anon, he 
will soar with the half crushed snake into the air, 
consigning it to the paralysis of a heavy fall, till 
finally he splits the skull with his tomahawk of a 
beak. We never, however, have seen any of 
these feats performed in confinement.” 

Tue Marazou Storx.—But just look at that 
ancient, the Marabou stork, and only fancy him 
standing behind his master’s chair at the dining 
table, expectant of his share of the feast. In 
such a situation Smeathman saw one in Africa, 
which had been quite domesticated. From his 
high roost on the silk-cotton trees, he would, 
even at the distance of two or three miles, descry 
the servants carrying the dishes across the yard, 
and as they entered the hall, down would he dash 
among them, and take his place at the head of the 
table. They had some difficulty in making our 
friend, the Marabou, respect the dishes before 
the arrival of the guests; and in spite of their 
surveillance and their switches, which they car. 
ried in terrorem, a boiled fowl or two would sud. 
denly disappear every now and then; one snatch 
of that enormous beak, one gulp of that bara. 
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thrum ofa throat, andthe pullet was gone.— 
Quarterly Review. 

Tue Herr, or swirt Dromepary.—Talking 
with an Arab of Suse, says Jackson the traveller, 
on the subject of these fleet camels, he assured 
me that he knew a young man who was passion- 
ately fond of a lovely girl, whom nothing would 
satisfy but some oranges; these were not to be 
procured at Mogadore, and, as the lady wanted 
the best fruit, nothing less than the Marocco 
oranges would satisfy her. The Arab mounted 
his heirie at dawn of day, went to Marocco (about 
one hundred miles from Mogadore,) purchased 
the oranges, and returned that night after the 
gates were shut, but sent the oranges to the lady 
by a guard of one of the batteries. 

Exernant and Rutnoceros.—The relative sa- 
gacity of these two animals was well shown, soon 
after they took possession of a house at the 
Zoological Gardens. ‘The rhinoceros was one 
day observed pushing his straw to the side of his 
apartment within reach of the elephant’s trunk, 
who protruded that organ round the end of the 
partition, and from time to time bore off the lit. 
ter. Trunkful after trunkful was abstracted, but 
still the lourd rhinoceros continued to push the 
straw towards the place whence it disappeared : 
the twinkle in the elephant's eye, as he enriched 
his own bed at the expense of his simple neigh- 
bor, was capital. 

CurnesE Moratity.—With all the sober pre- 
cepts and rules of conduct so liberally circulated 
throughout the empire and among all descrip- 
tions of the population, the Chinese can scarcely 
be called a moral people. ‘The advantageous 
features of their characters,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘as 
mildness, docility, industry, peaceableness, sub- 
ordination, and respect for the aged, are accom- 
panied by the vices of specious insincerity, false- 
hood, mutual distrust, and jealousy ; and, it may 
be added, this unfavourable side of their charac- 
ter pervades all ranks. The lower orders are 
passionately addicted to gambling, for which 
they have their peculiar kind of cards and dice. 
They are, besides, fond of training quails, and 
even crickets, for fighting. The habitual hones. 
ty of the tradesmen may be estimated from a very 
frequent notice written up in front of their shops; 
‘They do not cheat here.” The most common 
mode of travelling is in the public passage-boats 
on rivers and canals, which are crowded, inside 
and out, with hosts of passengers. ‘That the 
company on board the public transports,’ says 
Mr. Davis, ‘is not of the most select order, is 
plain from a caution generally posted against the 
mast, kin shin ho paou—mind your purses.’ 

Drownine or Inrants.—A Chinese author 
thus affectingly condemns this horrid practice: — 

“The nature ofthe tiger is most cruel, yet it 
knows the relation between parent and offspring. 
Shall man, who is the superior essence of all 
things, be surpassed by the tiger? I have heard 
that when female children are killed, the pain in- 
flicted is beyond comparison—long suffering ere 
they die. Alas! the hearts of parents that can 
endure this! The disposition of daughters is 
most tender. They love their parents better 
than sonsdo. Many sons go from home ; caugh- 
ters cleave to their parents. Many sons disobey 
their parents; daughters are obedient. Sons 
have little feeling ; daughters always mourn for 
their parents. Daughters love their virtuous hus- 
bands, and in many cases increase their parents’ 








honor. The magistrates sometimes wrote tablets 
in their praise ; and the Emperor graciously con- 
ferred presents on them. Some were made la- 
dies of the palace; others wives of great men.—- 
If you preserve the lives of your daughters a sure 
reward will be the consequence.” 

Cuinesr Drama.—The Chinese drama, called 
The Chalk Ring or Circle, is founded, says Mr. 
Davis, on the principal incident in the piece, 
which is in fact so like the Judgment of Solomon, 
that it might lead one to believe the Chinese play 
had been borrowed from some obscure tradition 
or report of it. T'wo women claim to be the 
mothers of the same child before a judge, who, 
in order to get at the truth, orders a chalk ring 
to be drawn on the floor of the court, and the con- 
tested child placed in the middle of it: he then 
declares that the child shall belong to whichever 
of the women may succeed against the other in 
pulling.it out ofthe circle. The feigned mother, 
having no compunction for the infant, gets the 
better of the real one, who, from her maternal 
tenderness for the child, is afraid of exerting her 
whole strength; and the sagacious judge, “a 
second Daniel come to judgment,” gives the 
cause in favor of the right claimant. 

CuinesE LirerRatTuRE.—The history of China, 
from the earliest period to the Mongol dynasty, 
consists of 300 volumes. Sing poo, abiographi- 
cal work, fills 120 volumes; Ta-tsing-ye-tung- 
che, a dictionary of their arts and inventions, 240 
volumes; the civil code, 261 volumes; a collec. 
tion of plays, 200 volumes. The commentaries 
onthe works of Confucius are innumerable. Sta- 
tistical accounts of the several provinces are 
nearly so; compilations of moral tales and apho. 
risms are without end. It is stated (Mem. sur 
les Chinois) that the emperor Kien-lung causeda 
reprint to be made, at the imperial press, of all 
the standard works throughout China; that in 
five years they completed 168,000 volumes, and 
that it was expected the whole would extend to 
600,000 volumes. 

Ancient Exveruants.—The sagacity, obedi- 
ence, and docility of the elephart are well known. 
Without dwelling ona point which would fill a 
volume, we may recall to the recollection of our 
readers that the ancients even made him a rope. 
dancer. Pliny, Alian, Seneca, Suetonius, Dion, 
all bear witness to their feats. Tosay nothing of 
Galba’s rope-dancing elephants mentioned by 
Suetonius, what are we to think of the perfor. 
mance recorded by Piiny (it must have been exe- 
cuted on the douwble-rope,) who states that four 
of these unwieldly funambulists advanced along 
the cord bearing a litter, wherein lay one of their 
companions feigning an interesting state ot indis- 
position. These and other such feats throw the 
acting of Mademoiselle Djeck at the Adelphi, 
the observed of all observers in her day, quite 
into the shade. 


BSA & SPB BASEBP. 


Wordsworth says, that a man should aim at plain 
living and high thinking. , 

It has been accidentally diseovered that ants have 
an inveterate antipathy for fish oil. 

The scales of the roach and dace fish are used toa 
great extentin the manufacture of mock pearls. 


There are 239 farmers in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. 

It is estimated that seventy-five million of cigars 
were smoked in the United States in 1836. 

















Not long since, a young man reached a settlement 
on Rock River, Michigan, on Monday ; surveyed his 
ground on Tuesday, built a house on Wednesday, 
went for a wife on Thursday, “got married” on ’Fri- 


day, moved home on Saturday, and went to church | 


with his bride on Sunday. 

A Canadian journalist lately announced the decease 
of one of his patrons in these terms: “In him society 
has lost one of its choicest ornaments ; the church has 
been deprived of a true believer; his wife ofa loving 
husband, and his children of an affectionate parent, 
while we have lost a subscriber always punctual and 
regular in his payments.” 

The Legislature of Massachusetts has offered a pre- 
mium of three cents a pound, for all the sugar manu- 
factured from the beet root within five years. 

A single rose-bush was sold, recently, in Philadel- 
phia, for twelve dollars and a half. 

There is no living creature that gives us such an 
idea of happiness as a bird, as it skims on light wing 
along the ether, alights among flowery shrubs, or 
upon the springy bough ofa lofty tree, or dresses its 
plumage by a fountain or stream. 

Some connoisseurs would give a hundred pounds 
for the painted head of a beggar, who would threaten 
the living mendicant with the stocks. 

M. de Briere, by the last accounts, was !ecturing in 
Paris on the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 

lt is singular that the practice of contractions in 
writing and printing has very much diminished the 
last two or three hundred years. Our ancestors, for 
instance, invariably wrote ye for the, yt for that, &c. 
One would naturally suppose the tendency of writing 
would be to contraction, rather than the reverse. 

Mr. Morse, President of the Academy of Design, 
has invented an Electric Telegraph, by which heis 
confident that he can transmit the contents of an or- 
dinary business letter from New York to New Orleans 
in an hour. 

Dr. McHenry is about to publish a new poem, call- 
ed ‘The Antidiluvians.’ His ‘Pleasures of Friend- 
ship’ has gone through seven editions. 

In France, the chemists are endeavoring to extract 
sugar from horse-chesnuts. 

It is said that N. P. Willis is engaged on a new 
drama for a distinguished actress. 

Prentiss, the western editor, announces a duel as 
follows :—‘*Duel opposite the city yesterday. John 
Smith and Henry Jones. Smith’s ball broke Jones’s 
arm—Smith shot through the heart. Expired imme- 
diately.” 

A boy named Palmer, son ofa tailor at Taunton, 
(Eng.) deliberately chopped off the thumb of his left 
hand, with a hatchet, to “save himself from being 
made a tailor of.” 

The Portlander, in accounting for the height of the 
New Hampshire boys, says it is because they are in 
the habit of drawing themselves up so as to peep over 
the mountains to see the sun rise 

In 1662, the Dutch government at the Cape of Good 
Hope, gave orders that the natives should not be mo- 
lested, nor called ‘black stinking hounds.’ 

Speaking of the general system of protecting every 
trade by duties, the Westminster Review says, “The 
homely, honest maxim, ‘Live, and let live,’ is lost 
sight of, and ‘Rob and let rob,’ has in practice usurp- 
ed its place.”’ 

A woman in England, having about a year pre- 
viously lost her hair from severe illness, has now had 
anew growth. When lost, her hair was mixed with 
grey,and had always been straight; but it is nowof 
a fine nut brown, and curled like a doll’s. 

Some yankee observed of another, that he had 
grown so tall, that he could not stand up out of doors, 
and was so thin in his face, that but one person could 
look at him at a time. 

It has been discovered by unquestionable experi- 
ments, that salmon return to the same rivers where 
they were originally born. 


AlLthe students of the University of Alabama have 
been suspended for insubordination. 
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A robber who was seized in the act of stealing in 
the shop of a tobacconist, excusing himself, said—that 
he had never heard of a law which forbade a man to 
take snuff. 

Lewenhoeck calculates that a thousand millions of 
animalcule, discovered in common water, are not al- 
together as large as a grain of sand. 

In Turkey, it is necessary to obtain permission ofa 
magistrate before one can have a tooth drawn. 

Thomas Jefferson said he never saw a drunken man 
in France. 

The citizens of Nashville are about raising asub- 
scription for the purpose of establishing a brass band 
in that city. 

The Boston Post rernarks, that the most prevalent 
disease over the country of late is the “Disease of the 
Chest.”’ 

The charges for wine drank at the Astor House, N. 
York, average two hundred dollars a day the yesr 
round. 

A medical school is to be opened at Constantinople, 
where lectures on every branch of the medical art 
will be delivered by European professors to Turkish 
students, 

A country editor in alluding to a rival town says, 
that it takes three or four of their pigs to make a sha- 
dow. 

A new balloon, called the Star of the West, com- 
manded by Capt. Clayton, has been fitted up in the 
most elegant and expensive style, for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers. Fare for each passenger to any 
distant place, one hundred dollars. 

A writer on education says, “Without a liberal use 
of the rod, it is impossible to make boys smart.” 

A dancing school is t6 be opened at Boston, in 
which lessons are to be given at sun-rise. 

The Poughkeepsie Telegraph announces the exis- 
tence ofa “Wear-your-old-garment Society’ at that 
place. 

It is in contemplation among the ladies of Philadel- 
phis, to institute a “Ladies’ Association for the Prac- 
tice of Archery.” 

A Mr. Ball of Virginia, has christened his three sons 
by the names of Pistol, Musket, and Cannon. 

A farmer in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, has made a 
wooden leg for a cow whose limb had been necessari- 
ly amputated. The experiment succeeds to perfec- 
tion. 

The Liverpool Albion goes to delinquent country 
subscribers wrapped in colored paper, as a distinction 
and warning. 

At the depth of about one hundred yards, the tem- 
perature of the earth begins gradually to increase from 
some internal source of heat. 

The newly invented matrass, made of pulverized 
cork, weighing only twenty-five pounds, cannut be 
sunk in the water by the efforts of seven men. 

A new Etruscan Museum has been formed in Rome, 
in which are to be placed the most valuable relics 
connected with the arts. 

A Montreal paper says, “A Bostonian is staying in 
this city for the sole purpose of eating a peculiar kind 
of sauce we have here.” : 








[From the New Era.) 
THE LAST WOMAN. 
BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ., AUTHOR OF THE “SCEP- 
Tic,” “EXPATRIATED,” “PILGRIM OF AVON,” &c. 
*T was on an eve when summer pride 
Was yielding tothe tinted shade 
Of Autumn’s footsteps, and the tide 
Of Time with measured pace pass’d on, 
And seem’d atevery step he made 
To pause, and leave his print upon 
Each trembling leaf, and shrinking flower 
In forest glade and lady’s bower. 
It was an eve so sweetly calm 
That Nature seem’d toliereposing, # 
Like wearied Age on Youth’s strong arm; 
While high above, the clouds unclosing 








Sent forth a breeze, that trembling over 
The jasmine blossoms, seem’d to break 

Soft as the breath of tenderest lover 
Upon his lady’s blushing cheek— 

Then dying—softly sunk to rest 

Within the wild-rose’ glowing breast. 


The young moon, like a timid maid, 
Just peep’d from ’neath her cloudy veil, 
As if half-anxious—half-afraid 
To list unto some bright star’s tale : 
They gleam’d so brilliantly that even 
Her own soft rays look'd pale to them, 
And the blue spangled vault of heaven 
Shone like a star-deck’d diadem. 
There stood a form ’midst this calm scene, 
Which once the pride of earth had been, 
The solace of man’s mind— 
Folding a mantle round her breast, 
Fair as the sea-foam’s snow-white crest, 
And seeking for some place of rest, 
For ’midst his calmness well she knew 
The storm-cloud in its darkness grew, 
And Time was in his latest hour, 
And lone now stood in Beauty’s bower 
The last of womankind ! 
The impress of her footsteps were 
So light that she already seem’d 
Fitted to flit through fields of air— 
As tho’ she now in fancy dream’d 
Herself some wand’ring seraph’s love, 
From one of yon bright star-spheres list’ning 
To catch the echo of a sound, 
Amidst the silence deep-profound— 
Wha, in a planet throned above, 
On earth’s last lonely gem was glist’ning. 


Sudden the skies grew dark and dim, 
The moon scarce play’d upon the flood, 
And the breeze breath’d its vesper hymn 
Thro’ falling leaves in distant wood. 
The lonely nightingale’s sweet strain 
The ear had sought to catch in vain, 
And darkness shade by shade came on, 
And every object fainter grew, 
Till it seem’d e’en to rest upon 
That which was earnest to the view. 
Then sounds arose, so sweet, sublime, 
That they in heaven had found their birth, 
For never, since the spring of Time, 
Were such strains heard upon this earth, 
Save when in Eden’s lovely bowers 
Some angel voices sung the strain 
Of joy, immortal in those hours 
When man was strange to sin and pain. 
And from above a gleam of light 
Burstthrough the cloud-enveloped sky, 
More brilliant than a meteor’s flight 
That takes its trackless course on high ; 
And earth appear’d like some small speck 
Amidst a sky so bright and glowing, 
A little hillock in the wreck 
Of Nature’s pride, now doom’d to be 
Engulph’d in vast eternity, 
And smaller every moment growing. 


On this lone spot of trembling earth 
Now stood the last, and loveliest child 

Of all that in this world had birth, 
Since Eve from Eden was exiled. 

Not one of Adam's sons was left, 

And each created thing, bereft 
Of life, now laid around ; 

And leaf, and flower, and tree appear’d 

As tho’ the lightning blast had sered 

Their beauties, now by her unview’d, 

And wrecks of shattered fabrics strew’d 
The swift receding ground. 

Time seem’d to feel the grasp of death, 
The breeze blew now with fainter breath, 

Andall of earth that yet remain’d, 

As by convulsive spasm pain’d, 








Was quiv’ring ‘neath the shock that gave 
The awful knell to Nature’s grave. 


But she, the last of womankind, 
The hope of man, his chief, his blessing, 
Still calmly stood, while every wind 
Was her bright flowing hair caressing ; 
And seem’d as happy, and as blest 
As tho’ she at that moment were 
To a young angel’s bosom prest, 
And bréath’d a pure immortal air. 
Ofall created things, but one 
Save her had ’scaped the sting of death, 
And that her white foot trampled on— 
It was theserpent that of old 
Had twin’d with quick encircling fold 
Around our mother; whose fell breath 
Expell’d us from a world of bliss 
To one of misery like this. 
It now was powerless, tho’ its eye 
Beom'd as ‘twas wont when Time was young. 
But could not, as in days gone by, 
Vent the dire venom of his tongue, 
For woman was reclaim'’d—forgiven— 
And since she’d Eden made of earth, 
Deem’d worthy to partake of heaven 
With all who sprung from Adam’s birth. 


On this small speck she linger’d yet, 
Though Time Eternity had met, 
And earth in fragments hurl’d ; 
And look’d as on this Ararat 
The beams of glory round her play’d, 
In contrast with the deep’ning shade, 
The lone dove of a ruined world ! 


One long, loud crash now shook the ground, 
And heaven re-echoed with thesound : 
"Twas as a thousand peals of thunder 
Had cleft the starry sphere asunder ! 
A second burst, and Nature breath’d 
A long and loud convulsive groan, 
As withering agony had wreathed 
Her folds around a dying man, 
Whose life was at its latest span, 
And vanished with a moan. 
On high the forked lightnings fly, 
Like brilliant gems thro’ densest sky, 
And Angels started at the sight, 
Beneath their fluttering pinions shaded 
Their eyes, for never yet had night 
In such majestic brilliance faded. 
And flame on flame rose bright around, 
While dense smoke with the sky-light blending, 
Made all to her seem lost—then found 
Again, as fluttering came descending 
An angel form, whose plumes reflected 
The radiance of celestial charms. 
Till the last child of Eve, perfected 
Sunk in his glowing, circling arms. 


Earth, trembling ‘neath the angel’s tread, 

Gave way, and left no resting place, 
As the last woman raised her head 

To gaze upon that seraph’s face, 
Bright with the radiance of the sky, 
Whohad released her from the tomb 
And bade her rise to hear her doom 
From Him, who merciful in ire, 
Shrouded by terrors, and by fire, 

Wish’d not that one should die. » 


In ether now his pinions play, 
As on with her in clouds he wings 
To realms of bright unfading day, 
Where to his lyre the seraph sings, 
And myriad voices chaunt in heaven 
The song of joy that man is blest, 
And woman hail’d as one forgiven, 
The fairest, brightest star of life, 
Man’s solace in his hour of strife, 
And cherish’d in an angel's breast ! 


ip 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE LAST APPEAL OF THE CLERGYMAN 
TO HIS CONGREGATION. 
It was the holy Sabbath, and the throng 
Sat mute within the lov’d and sacred walls, 
Expectant of the man of God’s last words, 
While anxious, pensive, yea and bitter thought 
Was busy at the heart, shading the brow 
E’en of the few whv boast their nature stern. 
For all bethink them now, with sad regret, 
Or with remorseful retrospection deep, 
Of the accusing host of slighted good, 
Which, through unwearied years of love and zeal, 
Benign Religion’s son has proffered them. 
The Pastor rose; intense attention caught 
Each accent of that mild, persuasive voice, 
Which soon should cease to warn or lure to heaven. 
With the deep, simple pathos of the heart, 
For the last time, he strives to win the soul 
From earthly vanities, to tempt her flight 
To the great source of light and truth still onward. 
He paints the snares of vice; the crowd aghast 
Shudder, and inly pray for Heaven’s aid. 
His youthful form, and modest mien, at first 
Might seem ill-fitted to instruct the grave 
And learn’d, that sit his humble pupils now ; 
But soon they feel ’tis God’s own voice that speaks, 
As he portrays the heart’s deep mysteries, 
Passion’s wild workings, the unheeded steps 
That lead us daily farther from our God, 
Until we shudder at estrangement wide 
From all that’s holy, beautiful and pure. 
The sacred tears from yonder manly eye, 
Attest the touching picture’s truth and power,— 
Tears, the bless’d dews of Heaven, in mercy sent 
To cheer the arid desert of the soul. 
The aged matron feels hope’s pulses thrill 
Within her languid veins, while youthful trust 
And youthful love are own’d by her, who erst 
Deemed feeling’s glow Jong dead in her cold heart. 
The holy man essays, with strong desire, 
To impart a knowledge ofthat inward peace, 


Which God vouchsafes to each obedient mind ; ° 


W hich can sustain the weary, fainting soul, 

When earthly joys are withering fast around; 

Which bids the stricken heart look up with hope, 

And soothes the poor, the oppressed, the lone and 
wronged 

With dreams of rest, and peace, and trust in Heaven. 

These gracious and consoling words have dropt 

Grateful as summer showers on nature’s breast 

When sad with drought. Peace, gentle, sacred peace 

Rests as a holy presence all around ; 

A peace, such as his Master gave his friends, 

His last bequest—like this, too, blent with tears. 

The rich, the learn’d, the great, the gay, all feel 

How low are their best joys, and noblest aims ;— 

The veriest bubble doth the world ‘appear, 

And in their high resolves they deem the spell 

Of its enchantments quite dissolved. God grant 

Them strength to keep their upward way. 


Augusta, Ga., May 9th. ANNA. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE CHILD’S LOVE. 
BY MRS. OSGOOD. 
Her silken lash was drooping, 
At first she could not speak, 
But the €loquent colour trembled 
Upon her youthful cheek. 


At last the words found way, 
And tears till then unshed, 
Her soft voice took a softer tone, 
“My birds! they are both dead !” 
Sweet girl! if in thy heart 
A bird is treasured so, 
What wealth of love for human friends, 
Within its shrine must glow! 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


How sweet in the morning of fresh budding spring, 
To gaze o’er the waters and hear the birds sing, 
To walk in the fresh garden, breathing perfume 
From bright dewy roses all blushing in bloom. 
To watch the wild sea-bird quick flitting along, 
And list to the notes of the dark boatmans’ song, 
As their voices keep time, while gaily they row 
Over the waters of lovely Wando. 

Sweet on thy banks, the multiflower grows, 
Blending its hues with the nondescript rose ; 
Whilst ‘neath the old oaks, all merry and gay, 


Where these two willows droop pensive their head, 
I ask to be laid when lonely and dead ; 

Whilst o’er my low grave the mocking-birds sing, 
Returning with carols in every green spring. 
Look, ‘tis stilleven: the warning of time 


And now let us pray to the author of Light, 
To protect us in love through the shadowy night. 
S. 


SBLECLSD POSIAY. 


[From the Southern Literary Journal.] 
A LAMENT, 
OVER A FAILING MUSICAL VOICE. 
Where art thou, friend of former years, 
Thou pleasant voice of song, 
That gushed from out my inmost heart 
In carol soft or strong ? 











Oh, I remember still thy lays, 
Trilled off with thonghtless glee, 

Amid my toys or garden walks, 
Or’neath the spreading tree. 


I can recal the nursery song 
That soothed my kitten’s cries, 
And that low note that sought to shut 
My dolly’s staring eyes. 


And 1 remember, as a dream, 
My mother’s tender pride, 

When calling her young singing bird 
To warble by her side. 


With head erect, hands clasped before, 
Anu curtsey fitly train’d, 

I gave the shrill, ambitious song 
With voice unduly strain’d. 


And humbler, holier notes than these, 
Come back through distant years, 

The hymning at that mother’s knee, 
Who bless’d me through her tears. 


Then higher feeling rose and grew 
With strong, profound control, 

Till rich romance swept o’er ‘my life, 
And lent my voice a soul. 


On sunny hills, in woodland depths, 
The silver stream along, 

’Mid meadow-flowers and orchard fruits, 
I poured the dreamy song. 


And when the moon, with chastened smile, 
Look’d downward on mine eye, 

And her soft radiance thrill’d my frame, 
It ruse in ecstacy. 


Next Friendship woke my heart's young tune, 
As, hand by hand still prest, 

Her eyes, like eyes of cherubim, 
Look’d deep within my breast. 


And Love stole near, and as he stirr’d 
That heart’s unruffled sea, 

Tears, smiles, and sighs alternate rose, 
Struggling for melody. 








LINES, WRITTEN ON THE WANDO. 


Dance the young children throughout the spring day. 


Slow floats on the breeze fromSt. Michael’s old chime, 


Who hath been young, nor own’d that love 
Is like the fabled ray, 

Waking the spirit into song 
As breaks life’s sunny day ? 


Who hath been young, nor felt the heart 
Thrill like a breeze-touch’d lyre, 

When love has swept its sleeping chords, 
Awaking new desire ? 


Then came the carol here and there, 
Heard from the busy wife,— 

Snatches of song that lighten up 
The toils and cares of life. 


And then the gentle lullaby 
That sooth’d the babe to rest, 
As, sinking like a twilight flower, 
He nestled on my breast,— 


Unconscious of the eyes that gaz’d 
With fond devotion there, 

Unconscious of the broken song, 
That form’d itself to prayer. 


Nor be thy sacred notes forgot, 
Voice of the by-gone days! 

The lay of evening penitence, 
The morning hymn of praise. 


Nor yet th’ inspiring, holy swell 
Of Sabbath’s blessed chime, 

Which bore, upon its upward wing, 
The cares of earth and time. 


Oh, truant voice of former song, 
Return, return again ! 

My heart is young, awake once more 
Thy glad and solemn strain. 


The bright round hills are standing still, 
The woodland depths are green, 

The orchards glow with autumn fruit, 
And streamlets glide between ; 


The lovely moon still mounts her car, 
Flooding the earth and sea,— 

Voice of my youth, on that bright ray 
Why glid’st thou not to me? 


Friendshipis true, and love still warm, 
And Sabbath hymns are sung,— 
With passionate appeal I ask, 
Why leave thy lyre unstrung ? 


How silent !—but methinks I hear 
A whisper from afar, 

That tells me we shall meet again 
Where new-cloth’d voices are ! 


And mine, mine own, will sound once more 
Amid the eternal choir, 
And swell in loftier, sweeter strains, 


To some celestial lyre. C.G. 





THE TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
Oh ! lone and languid flower, thou art taken from the 
glen, 
In a gay parterre thou bloomest, thou art watched by 
careful men, 
Bright sunbeams shine above thee, fair roses smile 
around, é 
Yet thou droopest in the garden—it is not thy native 
ground. 


Thus oft are human flowers by officious hands re- 
moved, 

From shades of calm seclusion, from scenes and 
friends*beloved, 

In gilded halls, and proud saloons, amid the great they 
roam, 

Yet they languish in their triumph for their dear and 








early home. 








